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A Word in Season—How Good It is! 


We owe to our readers a share in the en- 
couragement which we have received in the 
following extract from a letter from a sub- 
scriber in Massachusetts, personally unknown 
to the editor, and not a member of our relig- 
ious Society. 

We desire to speak of the helpfulaess -of 
THE FRIEND which comes weekly to us. It is 
a very rare number that does not give a 
thought or open up a truth and give new light 
on old truths, for all truth is old yet ever new 
tous. While you cull choice bits from other 
sources that are in line with THE FRIEND, yet 
we find the most pleasure and profit from 
what is particularly of the Friends and opens 
up the inner life of God within. As we pass 
on in time we grow more and more conscious 
of the true place of worship and as we gather 
into the silence within we find there Him for 
whom we long, and we adore and worship. 
He is so patient with us that at length we 
come to have patience with ourselves, and 
wait in stillness and quiet silence that we may 
perform the work for which He predestinated 
us (Rom. viii: 29), that is, conformity to his 
Son and the change from glory to glory of 
Christ-likeness as we gaze upon the Christ—as 
in 2 Cor. iii: 18, But the looking upon must 
be with “‘open face.” 

We do still praise our God for the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ his Son in us. 


Adrift in the World. 


The following advice, unexpectedly met with 
by a Friend in his reading, is forwarded to us 
as comporting with the concern laid before 
our readers last week, under the title ‘‘Our 
Homeless Youth:’— 


Uur solicitude has at this time been awak- 
ened for our young men employed as travellers 


in business. The exposure of these to the| State assumes to be a joint Head and ex-| consecrated. 
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bly subjected, has tended to draw aside some 
from that simplicity, that purity of heart and 
thought, that strict morality which our Chris- 
tian principles require. We would submit to 
the serious consideration of their parents and 
employers the extreme danger of sending 
forth into such service, any young person 
whose religious principles are not fixed, nor 
their habits formed; and we would encourage 


Friends in different places where those in this | . 


line of employment muy travel to continue and 
extend that kind and hospitable notice, which 
has been already manifested. The situation 
of some of our young Friends in other eccu- 
pations, may deprive them of the advantage 
of virtuous and instructive associates; these 
also we hope will not be overlooked by those 
to whom they are known.—From the London 
Annual Epistle, 1816. 


Ostentation is Barbaric, Simplicity is Christian. 


Sometimes when a kingdom of this world 
wishes to inaugurate itself in the minds of a 
people deemed barbaric, it would cater to the 
barbaric love of display and outward splendor 
by the most lavish exhibition of sumptuous 
expense in gold, silver and precious gems, 
and of all that can bewilder and dazzle the 
people’s eyes and intoxicate their ears with a 
sense of imperial magnificence. 

The recent Durbar in India, by which Eng- 
land during a whole week sought to impress 
a sense of its majesty on the peoples of that 
realm, was on a scale perhaps unparalleled 
for gorgeous grandeur, except in the imagina- 
tion of one of her own poets when he wrote 
of ‘‘the prince of this world” who, as Christ 
declared, “‘ hath nothing in Me:’’ 


“High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat.” 


That such display complimented India as 
being barbaric, is confessed by the much 
simpler course pursued in celebrating the coro- 
nation in England—all too ostentatious, in- 
deed, for Christ, but chagte in proportion to 
the average advance of the English in a Chris- 
tian refinement. 

Yet how far removed from Christian char- 
acter, in either case, al] this pride of pomp 
and pageantry seems in the light of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, Him of whose Church a 


earth must bring their glory and honor, and 
who when entering the earthly Jerusalem, 
made good the words, ‘‘Tell ye the daughter 
of Zion, behold thy King cometh unto thee, 
meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a colt the 
foal of an ass.” 

Likewise there are churches barbaric, and 
churches Christian. The one kind seeks to 
impress men’s senses by carnal show, the other 
their souls by spiritual Power. 


oe 


MINISTRY IN PROPORTION TO DEDICATION. 
—Another serious loss in the ranks of our 
public ministry is tenderly felt in the decease 
of a beloved Friend, Sarah W. Roberts, of 
Malvern, Pa. When even one of our minis- 
ters drops out, we now begin to say, how few 
there are left! Some would allege that this is 
because those who yield to a call for vocal 
service, are not sufficiently encouraged,—are 
not recognized except very tardily. We be- 
lieve there is a disposition prevailing to recog- 
nize speedily every true gift, and that there 
is a desire to recognize it on every occasion of 
its utterance. But the recording of a true 
public representative of our religious Society 
in the ministry, means other considerations in 
addition to that of a simple gift in spiritual 
utterance; and the gift that feeds on the ex- 
pressed recognition of brethren, is on the 
verge of extinction. We believe it will be 
found that the recognition will be in propor- 
tion to the dedication—a whole-hearted dedi- 
cation that keeps its eye single to the Divine 
encouragement and openings. What did our 
beloved Friend gain by her dedication?’ Much, 
every way. What are our members gaining 
by a lack of dedication! Certainly not an up- 
rising ministry. What are they gaining by 
dallying with worldliness? Certainly, the dry- 
ing up of the spring of the ministry among 
us, and the itching of ears for a spurious min- 
istry, even if it have to be of the hirable 
brand. —Given a revived dedication on the 
part of our younger members, and there can 
be no doubt that it will be answered by the 
pouring out of that Spirit upon sons and 
daughters, in which they shall prophesy. 

It is imperative that a surgeon’s hand be 
clean. Augustine says, ‘“‘the hand that minds 
to remove dirt ought itself to study cleanli- 
ness. A minister to others must himself be 
‘The snuffers of the sanctuary 


temptations to which they are often unavoida- | ponent; Him into whose City the kings of the | were to be of pure gold.”—H. M. 
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John Collins. 


The death of John Collins brings to a close 
along life of usefulness and integrity. He 
was the son of Thomas Collins and the grand- 
son of Isaac Collins, who was appointed prin- 
ter by King George III. for the Province of 
New Jersey in the year 1770. John Collins 
was born on the Fifteenth of the Third Month, 
1814 in New York City, on the site of the 
publishing house of Harper and Brothers. In 
the year 1818 the family moved to Burlington, 
New Jersey, where, with his five brothers, he 
grew up with all the advantages that the best 
schools and private tutors could afford; at the 
same time not neglecting the athletic sports 
of the day, in which he particularly excelled, 
and which he took much pleasure in after 
years in recalling for the benefit of a much 
younger generation. In 18383 he entered Ha- 
verford College, and in the following year 
Daniel B. Smith urged the managers to form 
a department for the purpose of preparing pu- 
pils for the college course, and John Collins 
and William Gummere were appointed teach- 
ers. He left Haverford at the expiration of 
another year, and devoted himself to teaching 
and to lithography; one of the most important 
works which, at that time, he was engaged in, 
was the drawing on stone of the illustrations 
for the valuable work of Dr. Samuel G. Mor- 
ton, ‘‘Crania Americana.”” In the year 1839 
he married the daughter of Joshua and Eliz- 
abeth Baily. The first few years of their 
married life were spent partly in Philadelphia 
and partly in New York City, where for a 
short time he took charge of the Monthly 
Meeting school in that place. In 1845 they 
removed to Burlingtun, New Jersey, where 
they passed many years enjoying the valued 
society, and almost daily intercourse, with 
such eminent friends as Stephen Grellet, who 
had married Rebecca Collins, Richard Mott, 
Harrison Alderson, Susan Smith, Eliza P. Gur- 
ney, the Allinsons and many others, whose 
sterling worth and refining influence were 
much appreciated by John and Anna B. Col- 
lins and the little family which was gradually 
growing up around them in the old mansion at 
the corner of Broad and York streets. Dur- 
ing these years he was occupied as a teacher 
in Burlington College, Samuel R. Gummere’s 
school, his own school, private classes in 
drawing and writing, also sketching and paint- 
ing, generally in water colors. His indomita- 
ble energy and industry were part of the 
nature vf John Collins; quick to learn, and to 
absorb knowledge, he was constantly adding 
to his fund of learning; he was familiar with 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages, and able 
to converse quite fluently in both French and 
Spanish. To his interest in the last men- 
tioned tongue may be ascribed much of his 
pleasure in a visit which he paid to Cuba in 
the year 1859, a trip which not only afforded 
him much gratification, but this was shared 
on his return by hundreds of the children of 
various public schools in both Burlington and 
Philadelphia, to whom the sight of the large 
water color drawings of Cuba and the talk 
upon them, will long be remembered. 

The stirring times of the Civil war soon fol- 
lowed, and although no active part was ever 
taken by him, yet the stern realities of the 
times were wrought into daily prominence by 





| through the devious ways of life, and he loved 


the trains bearing the troops, passing, and’ only hope of glory. In one of his later poems 
often stopping in front of the house. Many a| he writes: 

basket of fruit, pitcher of cold water or a 
baking of bread or publication of reading mat- 
ter was carried out by John Collins and his. 
wife to the tired soldiers. 

In the year 1869 John and Anna B. Collins 
attended the North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
and became very much interested in the 
Friends in that section; so much so that in 
1870 they believed it their religious duty to 
connect themselves with the newly established 

‘*William Foster Home” in East Tennessee. 
In the summer of that year they left Burling- 
ton, as it afterwards proved, never to return 
to the old heme; as they remained in: the 
‘South until the year 1879, and then they re- 
moved to Philadelphia. 

The activity and interest in everything per- 
taining to the advancement of knowledge and 
the betterment of his fellow men had firm hold 
on the mind of John Collins, and after their 
removal to Philadelphia he was engaged in 
many benevolent organizations; he was a mem- 
ber of the Prison Society, the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society, the Temperance Society, and 
other kindred bodies, and was a frequent vis- 
itor to Children’s Homes and Public Schools. 
His interest in all that surrounded him, his 
desire to render others happy. and to be al- 
ways busy was characteristic of his life, for 
he thoroughly believed in the brotherhood of 
man and did what he could to advance the 
cause of education. At the age of seventy- 
six he wrote, ‘‘It has been my aim while in- 
structing thousands of children in scholastic 
knowledge, not to lose sight of teaching sound 
principles of honesty and integrity, so essen- 
tially needed in after life.” 

To his ability as an artist he added the gift of 
poetry, and a number of his poems have been 
published from time to time; the theme being 
mostly based on either religion or nature. As 
age drew on apace one of the dominant qualities 
of this man—that of activity—lost but little 
of its power, although somewhat enfeebled by 
illness. Surrounded by members of his family 
that gave him loving service it was hard for 
him to realize that his physical powers were 
not equal to the strain laid upon them by the 
strenuous active mind; and it was a constant 
effort and a sorrow, for them continually to 
present to him the necessity of checking his 
natural bent. 

Vindictiveness and hate were unknown 
words in the vocabulary of this good man; he 
loved to think nothing but good of his fellow 
men, and he sought earnestly to forget injur- 
ies. Practically the teachings of the Peace 
Society, whose cause he so-warmly advocated, 
were carried out in his own life. In his lat- 
ter years he repeatedly expressed the wish 
that he might depart peacefully, and be num- 
bered among those who had preceded him that 
he so frequently spoke of during his earthly 
pilgrimage. His desire in this respect was 
most mercifully granted, for on the afternoon 
of Twelfth Month 17th, 1902, he passed away 
so gently that the exact moment when the 
spirit left its earthly tabernacle could hardly 
be discerned. 

Many times has he expressed his gratitude 
to his Heavenly Father who had led him 


“He leadeth me in paths of his own choosing 
He knoweth surely what is best for me. 
Then will I follow on for fear of losing 
My Heavenly Guide through all eternity.” 





Southern Schools and Experience. 


Hannah H. Stratton, of Winonah, Ohio, with 
a minute for religious service among the 
colored people of some of the Southern States, 
accompanied by Lydia K. Lightfoot, of Pitts. 
burg, and by her son, Dillwyn Stratton, has 
recently accomplished the service. The fol- 
lowing details of encouraging progress among 
some of the people of African descent, have 
been furnished by D. 8. 

“The impressions of Tuskegee gained from 
the descriptive narrative in ‘THE FRIEND last 
winter, were an advantage in making our- 
selves at home in so complicated and wide a 
system of education as is required for both the 
manual and mind training of nearly fourteen 
hundred pupils. 

‘‘To see this large family twice assembled in 
one room, giving close attention to the gos- 
pel labor of one of our ministers, to feel the 
reverent prayerful attitude of the caretakers 
towards the spiritual welfare of their pupils, 
and tu have their assurance that the many 
outward signs of devotion are accompanied by 
some knowledge of our Saviour’s inward and 
spiritual manifestation, was cause to hope that 
some seed must fall upon good ground. 

“‘Representatives of the colored race whom 
we met in several of their schools in Tennes- 
see, Georgia and Alabama, assured us of their 
knowledge of the part Friends have taken on 
behalf of their people, in slavery times and 
since; welcoming our present visit as a con- 
tinuance of favors bestowed. 

“The Institute at Tuskegee is the largest of 
its kind in the world. Our three days’ stay 
was all too short to master more than an out- 
line of what they offer in the way of moral, 
intellectual, and industrial training to their 
students. It is quite educational to review 
so many industries, each under the care of a 
competent foreman or instructor, who kindly 
gave a history of the work they had in hand. 
As we stood beside their printing press, while 
it was clicking off the Tuskegee Student, we 
were reminded of the correlation of their 
many departments. The subject matter of 
the paper gave evidence of the academic train- 
ing under the care of an alert and talented 
member of their race, Roscoe Conkling Bruce, 
a graduate of Harvard College. The type- 
setting, press-work, folding and mailing were 
manual training in that line. The little en- 
gine that gave the power was an active wit- 
ness of many branches of student labor. In 
the mechanical drawing room we saw it on 
paper, in the wood-workers’ room were its 
patterns made, in the foundry the castings 
took their form, in the machine shops we saw 
the lathes, planers and drills, that made it 
ready for the service assigned it. The furni- 
ture in the room testified of the cabinet mak- 
er’s training. The shoes on the boys’ feet 
much resembled those we had just seen, half- 
finished, in the hands of the young men in the 
shoe factory. The clothes they wore were 
made in the large tailoring department, where 
we saw a score of cuts for trouser legs made 
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at one operation. The cost of boy’s regula- 
tion uniforin is $10.50, and the giri’s, includ- 
ing hat, less than one-half that sum. Plain 
sewing, dress-making, laundrying, and gen- 
eral domestic training are taugnt the girls on 
ap extended scale. But we need not go from 
our place in the Slater-Armstrong memorial 
trades building for more evidence of the mu- 
tual dependence of these departments; in its 
outside measurement the rectangle is two 
hundred and eighty-three feet by three hun- 
dred and fifteen, with an open court in the 
interior. 

“Of the fifty or more large structures now 
on the grounds, all but four were built by the 
boys, as they mastered each one for himself a 
trade, and at the same time helped to pay his 
board. In the school of architecture we saw 
the drawings of some of the buildings worked 
in detail by the apprentices. At the brick- 
yard we were reminded of the failure of three 
brick kilns and of Booker T. Washington’s 
pawning his watch for means to make a trial 
on the fourth, which to their great satisfac- 
tion succeeded: but he did not realize money 
from it in time to redeem his time-piece. The 
huge machinery was there, capable of turn- 
ing out twenty thousand bricks a day. Two 
large ox-wagons, with four yoke of cattle to 
each, were capable of carrying five tons at a 
load. One dusky boy drove the eight patient 
beasts around many angles and turns, to one 
of the three buildings under process of erec- 
tion. There were young men busy, not only 
making mortar and carrying hods, but laying 
brick to the line, using levels, plumbs and 
squares. At another house the plasterers, car- 
penters, plumbers, tinmers and electricians 
were each doing their part, in finishing a mod- 
ern house. The lumber for the carpenters 
was cut at the saw-mill, where the boys are 
taught to file the large saw, fifty-two inches 
in diameter, to scale the logs, and grade the 
lumber, or to act as engineer for the forty- 
horse power engine, that furnishes the power. 
The carriages on the grounds form another 
product, in which new industries are repre- 
sented. The blacksmith, the wheel-wright 
and the carriage trimmer, each may be se- 
cured from the Industrial Institute. Last 
year’s graduating class presented the faculty 
with a fine riding vehicle, of their own make, 
showing skill in workmanship and finish, that 
would do credit to mature workmen. This 
year’s class are planning to give a rubber-tired 
surrey. The dinner bell suggested another 
complexity in their industries. To provide 
good and wholesome food is a most worthy ed- 
ucational venture, among the Alabama ne- 
gtoes. The five hundred and seventy-eight 
hogs we saw feasting on cooked corn, collards, 
and acorns, were mostly of good enough form 
and condition to grace a Pennsylvanian’s sty, 
and we are glad to say Tuskegee pork chops 
had a better flavor than much of the meat we 
found in the South. They had twenty or 
thirty native razor-backs, mixed through the 
herd, to illustrate the contrast, making an ob- 
ject lesson to their many neighbors that would 
surely be effective. 

“Of the five hundred cattle, most were for 
beef, and beside instruction in their feed and 
care, a lesson in breeding up from the inferior 
native stock was well illustrated. The milk 
Sheets show the weight of each milking, for 
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seventy-six cows. Stable sanitation was good, 
they had clean food and water, and the milk 
was well cared for in the model creamery, 
that had a nice class-room attached. The 
class on care of dairy cattle gave interesting 
data of the cost of milk from different cows, 
and value of various feeds. It was interest- 
ing to learn that several of the boys expected 
to return to farms, when through the school 
course. The seventy horses and mules con- 
tributed largely to the farm products, in till- 
ing the soil under the care of student masters. 
Their harness, their shoes, and the wagons to 
which they were hitched all were made on the 
grounds. 

“*Remarkable as the results are at. Tuskegee, 
the cumulative influence of the thousands who 
have carried away with them the spirit of 
competent efficiency, in whatever they have 
chosen as their occupation, is working a wider 
basis of credit, independence, and integrity 
for the African race. 

*‘We were impressed with the accounts given 
us of Cornelia Bowen’s efforts to build up a 
school among the plantation negroes, away 
from any village, in Mount Meigs township, 
where they are ‘‘practically all colored” and 
descendants of the slaves who lived in the 
same cabins they now oecupy. The plantation 
owners have vacated their large houses to live 
a city life, and they regulate their tenants by 
agents, who make new contracts and close out 
securities on unfulfilled obligations, staying 
among the colored people but a short time 
each year. 

**Cornelia Bowen was born on Colonel Bow- 
en’s plantation in a little house that stood 
where Dorothy Dix hall nuw stands, at Tuske- 
gee; she was a member of the first graduating 
class, and was given charge of the training 
school for the Institute, when but seventeen 
years of age. Traits of character shown at 
this early age occasioned Booker T. Washing- 
ton to recommend her when application came 
for an energetic teacher to open school in the 
most ignorant section of the black belt. 

‘*A plantation of over seventeen hundred 
acres, by the insolvency of the planter and the 
cotton dealer in Montgomery, fell to the owner- 
ship of Edward N. Pearce, a New England man- 
ufacturer, whose company had advanced mon- 
ey, on the security of future crops, to both 
parties. 

‘*When the new mistress visited her husband’s 
plantation she pleaded that something must be 
done to educate the poor ignorant negro. E. 
N. P. gave a strip of land, and loaned Corne- 
lia Bowen and her associates the cost of the 
new building, $1735, without security or in- 
terest. She opened school with an enrolment 
of near three hundred pupils, who were to be 
taught the first elements of civilized life, in- 
cluding the bath and care of clothing. No 
better proof of her tact in handling the mate- 
rial at her command need be given than the 
fact that in seven years she paid back the loan 
in money secured entirely from the colored 
people, either for tuition of their sons and 
daughters, or contributions made directly to 
her work. 

‘*When we called for a ticket to Merrit’s 
plantation, at the Tuskegee railway station, 
the agent did not know of such a place, but 
sold us tickets to Chehaw, five miles distant, 
for fifty cents each. At Chehaw we bought 
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to another point on the main line, as that 
agent did not know the said stop either; but 
the conductor on the train assured us of the 
existence of such a place, and kindly allowed 
us to alight at a little store built of rough 
boards. Merrit’s agent soon appeared, and 
informed us that no vehicle with springs under 
it could be had to Pearce’s plantation or 
Mount Meigs school. He kindly undertook 
‘**to carry us over,’’ and called colored John 
**to cut the mules from the plow and hook 
them to the wagon.” Three strong, old- 
fashioned splint bottom chairs were provi- 
ded for the passengers, while John sat on 
the end-gate of the rickety farm wagon, and 
said ‘‘get up’sah’’ a great many times, to the 
able but self-composed mules. We thus cov- 
ered the three miles in about one hour, mostly 
through cottonfields diagonally. A few nar- 
row strips of wood land were very pretty. 
The delicate red tints of the sweet gum, seen 
through the emerald of the pines and water- 
oak made a pleasing contrast to the dark 
brown cotton-stalks dotted with the white cot- 
ton. Our driver explained that a drought in 
mid-summer threatened ruin to their crop, 
but later rains brought on this last picking. 
The cabins were in groups of from two to 
seven, no window-glass, the square opening 
that served as a window was fitted with a 
shutter, which at this season is mostly closed. 
We found they did not esteem it a hardship to 
live shut from the light, as when it was cool 
enough to have the shutter closed they had an 
open fire on the hearth, that made a light to 
suit them. 

Most cabins were built of small pine logs 
not over six inches in diameter, raised three 
feet or more from the level of the ground, on 
posts. Some were of boards, but the old plan- 
tation homes were often deserted, the simple 
cabin having more attractions for the negroes. 

In places, the read was too rough for our 
uncomplaining women Friends, but when they 
mentioned what our early Friends passed 
through, we were thankful our lot was no 
worse, as we fared better than we were given 
to expect, before leaving Tuskegee. 

“The children were playing ball in front of 
the school when we arrived, it being their 
noon hour. ‘Their principal, Cornelia Bowen, 
made us quite welcome, but had not been on 
duty for a few days, on account of ‘‘La 
Grippe.’’ She had the children assembled be- 
fore school closed, in their large room, three 
sitting at a desk, making a very orderly and 
thoughtful appearance. Over two hundred 
were enrolled, but many were out picking cot- 
ton during the nice weather; some came from 
a distance with mules and buggies, while one 
persistent fellow walked four miles morning 
and evening. They have added five buildings, 
and have manual training go hand in- hand 
with literary schooling. The boys are taught 
wheel-wrighting, blacksmithing and farming. 
The girls are taught sewing, in a nice well- 
lighted room, where they work up many rem- 
nants sent from the North into small gar- 
ments, which they sell, and thus procure ne- 
cessities for the school. Several girls from a 
distance board with the teachers and sleep in 
the girl’s dormitory. Those unable to pay 
for this accommodation furnish eatables from 
home, even to their share of the salt, pepper 
and soda. The cooking and general house- 
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keeping form an important part of their 
training; the principal’s sister, Katie, is at 
the head of the domestic department. 

“‘As we sat in their rear parlor, before 4 
bright pine fire, on andirons in a capacious 
fire-place, the score of girls over head re- 
minded us of Hannah, the housemaid’s ‘‘light 
heart, but her feet so heavy and awkward.”’ 
The noise on the bare floor was, however, no 
more than we have known from Northen- 
ers, with paler faces and daintier feet. It 
was the plaintive narrative given by this ener- 
getic little woman that made us forget vur 
surroundings for the time, in our desire to be 
of assistance in her great undertaking. This 
year’s cotton crop little more than paid the 
land rental; many will be obliged to mortgage 
their next year’s crop, for their subsistence 
while it grows. The few savings that had 
heretofore been willingly contributed for tui- 
tion must this winter support the family at 
home. What tuition is paid will be as a tax 
upon their living fund or a draft on future 
crops. One thousand dollars must be raised 
for the five teachers, which would be certain- 
ly moderate salaries, beside living expenses 
and necessary repairs, that ought to add as 
much more expenditure to the year’s ac- 
count. They are trying to economize by eating 
only two meals a day, but are too hungry 
with this economy to be in condition for the 
most efficient work. 

“‘Allbut their first buildings were erected 
mainly by the students themselves, and re- 
sults have shown that the children of adverse 
circumstances in these isolated plantations val- 
ued their education in proportion to its cost. 
Other and more noted schools on the railways 
or in cities, have powerful friends in the North, 
and have large State aid, but this, so largely the 
negroes, own venture, seems likely to fluctuate 
with their crops’ success or failure, and this 
year promises to be a crisis. The money spent 
at Tuskegee to beautify the ground would al- 
most support the Mount Meigs Colored Insti- 
tute. True, a few friends in New England 
and some in New York have known of their 
needs, and rendered some assistance that has 
been thankfully acknowledged; but their work 
has not been of a character to attract by the 
brilliant achievements of their pupils, as larger 
and more advanced schools have been able to 
do. The problem of the Southern States is 
not so much a matter of color or race preju- 
dice, as of ignorance, poverty and vice, all of 
which are fostered in no sma!l degree by a far 
reaching system of securities, whereby the 
value of next year’s crop is lived up before 
the crop is grown, in too many cases the poor 
man becomes discouraged and gives over his 
contract without working the cotton at all. 
This condition was lamented by all except the 


Jews who furnished the capital to the planters, 
in land mortgages at extravagant interest, and 


safe sureties. Different remedies were sug- 
gested. The typical Suuthern white, if not so 
hampered himself, would suggest starvation for 
a year or two. But the New England philan- 
thropist would educate the poor negro and al- 
low the shiftless whites still to reap the fruits 
of the seeds sown in slavery times. Our sym- 
pathies were with those who advocate and pio- 
neer the school system that educates the masses 
right in their own homes or communities, and 
thereby uplift child and parent. 


“In no case were we so impressed with the 


need of assistance as in that of the Mount; 


Meigs Colored Institute, and we feel assured 
that contributions will be judiciously appropri- 
ated if forwarded to the M. M. C. I., Cornelia 
Bowen, Merry, Alabama, via Sea Board Air 
Line R. R. Checks should be made out to 
the Mount Meigs Colored Institute, Treasurer, 
Edwin P. Root, 115 Dwight Street, New Ha- 
ven, Conn.” 
(To be concluded.) 


Selected. 
ST. JOHN THE AGED. 


I'm growing very old. The weary head 

That has so often leaned on. Jesus’ breast, 

In days long past that seem almost a dream, 

Is bent and hoary with the weight of years. 
These limbs that followed Him—my Master—oft 
From Galilee to Juda; yea, that stood 

Beneath the cross and trembled with his groans, 
Refuse to bear me even through the streets 

To preach unto my children. E’en my lips 
Refuse to form the words my heart sends forth. 


My ears are dull, they scarcely hear the sobs 
Of my own children gathered round my couch; 
God lays his hand on me—yea, his hand, 

And not his rod—the gentle hand that I 

Felt those three years, so often pressed in mine, 
In friendship such as passeth woman’s love. 
I'm old: so old I cannot recollect 

The faces of my friends; and I forget 

The words and deeds that make up daily life; 
But the dear face and every word He spoke, 
Grow more distinct as others fade away, 

So that I live with Him and holy dead 

More than with living. 


Some seventy years ago 
I was a fisher by the sacred sea. 
It was at sunset. How the tranquil tide 
Bathed dreamily the pebbles! How the light 
Crept up the distant hills, and in its wake 
Soft purple shadows wrapped the dewy fields! 
And then He came and called me. Then I gazed, 
For the first time, on that sweet face. Those eyes, 
From out of which, as from a window shone 
Divinity, looked on my inmost soul, 
And lighted it forever. Then his words 
Broke on the silence of my heart, and made 
The whole world musical. Incarnate love 
Took hold of me and claimed me for his own, 
I followed in the twilight, holding fast 
His mantle. 


O, what holy walks we had, 

Through the harvest fields, and desolate dreary 
wastes! 

And oftentimes He leaned upon my arm, 
Wearied and wayworn. I was young and strong, 
And so upbore him. Lord, now I am weak, 
And old and feeble! Let me rest on thee! 
So, put thine arm around me. Closer still! 
How strong thou art! The twilight draws apace. 
Come, let-us leave these noisy streets, and take 
The path to Bethany: for Mary’s smile 
Awaits us at the gate, and Martha’s hands 
Have long prepared the evening meal. 
Come, James, the Master waits; and Peter, see, 
Has gone some-steps before. 


What say you, friends ! 
That this is Ephesus, and Christ has gone 
Back to his kingdom? Ay, ’tis so, ’tis so. 
I know it all; and yet, just now I seemed 
To stand once more upon my native hills, 
And touch my Master. Oh, how oft I’ve seen 
The touch of his garments bring back strength 
To palsied limbs! I feel it has to mine. 


ee 


| Just now I think He must be very near— 


Coming, I trust, to break the veil, which time 
Has worn so thin that I can see beyond, 
And watch his footsteps. 


So raise up my head. 
How dark itis! I cannot seem to see 
The face of my flock. Is that the sea 
Hush, 
My little children! God so loved the world 
He gave his Son. So love ye one another, 
Love God and man. Amen. Now bear me back, 
My legacy unto the angry world is this, 
I feel my work is finished. Are the streets so full? 
What call the folk my name! The Holy John? 
Nay, write me, rather, Jesus Christ’s beloved 
And lover of my children. 


That murmurs so, or is it weeping? 


Lay me down 

Once upon my couch, and open wide 
The eastern window. See! there comes a light 
Like that which broke upon my soul at eve 
When in the dear Isle of Patmos, Gabriel came 
And touched me on the shoulder. See, it grows 
And as when he mounted toward the pearly gates, 
I know the way. I trod it once before. 
And hark! It is the song the ransomed sang, 
Of glory to the Lamb! How loud it sounds! 
And that unwritten one? Methinks my soul 
Can join it now. But who are these that crowd 
The shining way! Saved! joy! ‘tis the eleven, 
With Peter first! How eagerly he looks; 
How bright the smiles are beaming on James’s face, 
I am the last. Once more we are complete 
To gather round the Pascal feast. My place 
Is next my Master. O4, my Lord, my Lord! 
How bright thou art! and yet the very same 
Beloved in Galilee. "Tis worth the hundred years 
To feel this bliss. So lift me up, dear Lord, 
Unto thy bosom. There shall I abide. 

—Bishop Burgess, 
























A MAN NAMED JOHN WESLEY.—In one of 


her lectures, Frances Willard told the story 
of a young nobleman who found himself ina 
little village off in Cornwall, where he never 
had been before. It was a hot day, and he 
was thirsty, and his thirst increased as he 
rode up and down the village streets seeking 
in vain for a place where something stronger 
than water could be had. 

At last he stopped and made impatient in- 
quiry of an old peasant who was on his way 
home after a day of toil. 

‘*How is it that I can’t get a glass of liquor 
anywhere in this wretched villaye of yours?” 
he demanded, harshly. 

The old man, recognizing his questioner as 
aman of rank, pulled off his cap and bowed 
humbly; but, nevertheless, there was a proud 
flash in his faded eyes as he answered quick- 
ly: ‘‘My Lord, something over a hundred 
years ago a man named Wesley came to these 


parts,’’ and with that the old peasant walked. 


on. 

It would be interesting to know just what 
the nobleman thought as he pursued his thirsty 
way. But what a splendid testimony was that 
to the teaching of John Wesley! For more 
than a century the word that he had spoken 
for his Master had kept the curse of drunken- 
ness out of that village; and who can estimate 
the influence for good thus exerted upon the 
lives of those sturdy peasants? What nobler 
memorial could be desired by any Christian 
minister ?—Epworth Herald. 


Up! bear me once more to my church! Once more 


There let me tell them of a Saviour’s love; 
For by the sweetness of my Master’s voice 


RELIGION is always an education, but edu- 
cation is not always religion. 
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For 
Hannah More. 

There are several reasons for recommending 
the life and writings of Hannah More to the 
perusal of modern readers. Perhaps the fore- 
nost of these is, the example of religious 
fdelity under difficulties, as an encouragement 
to others who may plead excuses for neglect- 
ing the duties that pertain to a future life. 

The temptations in her case to stifle the 
voice of the inward monitor were uncommonly 

t. But her triumph in turning a course 
of action thought contemptible by her associ- 
ates, into a source of admiration and power 
for good, was complete. 

That she should withdraw from the ailure- 
ments of pleasure, of fashion and the world’s 
applause, and in humility yield to the yoke of 
Christ was in itself doing much. But that she 
should have turned instructor to the genera- 
tion around her, and led them to respect what 
they had hitherto despised, that she should 
excite in them an interest in life’s solemn re- 
alities, both efficacious and abiding, is rather 
marvellous. Independently of the good influ- 
ence exerted upon others, the history of her 
life makes us acquainted with most of the dis- 
tinguished persons then living in England, 
and of deceased authors who still lived in their 
works. The most eminent of those in active 
life became her associates, and we learn from 
her letters to form a correct estimate of their 
worth. 

As she first came into public notoriety, by 
some dramatic productions; she naturally be- 
came the companion and guest of distinguished 
literary characters, among whom were Gib- 
bon, Garrick, Johnson, Burke and Jenyns. At 
a later period, when the lesson of religious 
influence had changed the current of her 
thought, we find her in converse with New- 
ton, Wilberforce, Chalmers, Rowland Hill and 
several of the best of the English clergy. 
Her society was courted at the homes of 
wealth and refinement. 

But while still in early life, she gradually 
withdrew from scenes of dissipations, retain- 
ing as intimates only those most congenial 
with her altered feelings. Though her dra- 
mas were still acted at the theatres, she 
ceased to attend their exhibitions. She does 
not appear to have expressed regret that she 
had written them. Perhaps, as it seemed need- 
ful that the unregenerate populace should be 
amused, it was better that it should be from 
her effusions than from writings more cor- 
rupting. 

Some of her last efforts in this line were 
her so-called ‘‘sacred dramas.” In witness- 
ing these, the attenders would have some Bi- 
ble scenes at least brought to their rotice. 

Having at length withdrawn from associates 
generally who were but devotees of pleasure, 
she turned front and commenced a series of 
publications in which the corruptions of the 
great and the shallowness in religion on the 
part of her late associates was thoroughly un- 
masked. It should be remembered that about 
this time the corruptions native to the Eng- 
lish people, were fomented by the libertinism 
of France, where people mocked at religion 
and trampled sacred things under foot. Such 
was the state of popular sentiment that there 
Were few, who in social converse dared mani- 
fest religious feelings. Cowper writing at 
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this time describes it by saying of George 
Whitfield, 

“Whoever mentioned him at once dismissed 

All mercy from his lips and sneered and hissed.” 

Such was the formidable entrenchment of 
irreligion pervading all the upper classes in 
England, not excepting the clergy, when this 
intrepid woman turned her batteries upon it. 

She wrote and published ‘‘Thoughts on the 
Manners of the Great.’’ She did not put her 
name to this; modestly assuming it might do 
more good if people were left to imagine it 
was from the pen of some one of more force 
of character. The hook at once fell into the 
hands it was designed for, and it was the gen- 
eral opinion that Hannah More only could 
have written it. It sold with great rapidity. 
A number of editions were soon disposed of. 
She had reason to expect opprobrium from 
former associates she so boldly reproved, but 
their general verdict was one of commenda- 
tion. 

This book was soon followed by another 
reaching more deeply into the springs of hu- 
man conduct. It was entitled, ‘‘An Estimate 
of the Religion of the Fashionable World.’’ 

Her biographer says: ‘‘In this essay she 
animadverted in bolder strain on the prevail- 
ing corruption, on the decay of domestic 
piety, and on the absence of religion from the 
education of the higher classes. Tracing the 
want of moral restraint to its true source,— 
the prevailing indifference to vital religion, 
she brought her charges so home to the expe- 
rience and conviction of her readers, as to 
make many a Felix tremble, and touch the 
consciences of many who were sitting at their 
ease in self-righteous complacency. 

‘** ‘The Spectator’ had the address, beyond 
all the works that went before it, to gain an 
audience for religion in the societies of the 
vain, the unthinking and the unstable; but 
then it was religion in a compromise form, 
modified at least if not unchristianized, to 
please the trifling and conciliate the unhum- 
dled. But the challenge of Hannah More, pen- 
etrated the proudest and gayest resorts, and 
surprised and shamed the votaries of fashion, 
in their full career, without giving to truth 
either drapery or disguise, to qualify or 
conceal its awful realities. Hers was the 
solitary case in the whole history of man and 
his anomalies, in which severe and sober truth 
was enabled to make its way through all the 
obstacles of habit, interest and prejudice, 
without art or strategies or machinery. She 
went forth with her sling and her pebbles from 
the pure brook and fought and triumphed. 
Her clear understanding had no other ally 
than the sanctity of her cause, and by her 
honest and vigorous efforts, the whole read- 
ing world and a large part of the idle world 
were constrained to listen and confess while 
she told them in fearless language the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth.’’ 

It appears that not only were these books 
read with interest but were the means of in- 
fusing a considerable leaven of religious vi- 
tality. 

Now it is remarkable that such works should 
have met with such a reception. The human 
heart when led captive, into tHe labyrinth of 
sin and error, is little disposed to listen to 
words implying censure. And it is a ques- 


tion whether any other person in England 


' could have enunciated the same truths with 
like effect. 

lt appears from the correspondence between 
Hannah More and her friends that there was 
a marked increase in religious vitality among 

| the upper classes during the latter years of 
her life. 

As the higher classes had been thus aroused 
by her labors, some interested ones invoked 
her aid in regulating the conduct of the peas- 
antry. There was great political unrest. 
With the example of the French revolution 
before them the rulers were alarmed lest these 
troubles should lead to insurrection in Eng- 
land. There was an anxious glance turned to 
Hannah More, in some way to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. She wrote some simple dia- 
logues such as might take place between un- 
learned mechanics and laborers. Those inter- 
ested in these publications scattered them 
broadcast over England. They were read 
with avidity by people of all classes, and the 
cause of law and order obtained .the ascen- 
dancy. Thus it would seem that England was 
saved from rebellion by the pen of a woman. 

The vast sale of her books brought her a 
liberal income. Besides what was needed to 
embellish a country home for herself and sis- 
ters, who were co-workers with her, there was 
a considerable amount for which she consid- 
ered herself but the steward. Among her in- 
timate friends were a number like-minded, 
who could help in contributions, and a system 
of schools for the poor was started. William 
Wilberforce was a strong co-adjutor in this 
work. She in turn aided him in his anti-sla- 
very efforts. Her sisters, especially Martha, 
were also active in conducting these schools. 
They met with much opposition from the mid- 
dle class in the neighborhvod, who thought it 
their interest to keep the laborers in ignor- 
ance. The schools were attended with such 
success that in the thirty-five years during 
which Hannah More lived after they were 
started, quite a new aspect was placed upon 
the country for ten miles round Barley Wood. 

In many cases religion was added to mental 
and moral improvement and from these de- 
graded poor there were raised up those quali- 
fied to continue the good work. 

While in the prime of life she withdrew 
from personal associations in London that she 
might enjoy the privacy of retirement.- But 
correspondents sprung up in all parts of the 
world where her writings had gone, and many 
persons of almost all ranks sought her con- 
verse. 

There were some who called from no better 
motive than curiosity. There were many who 
called to ask her counsel in the contest of life. 
And there were the many already endeared to 
her by their congenial minds and previous ac- 
quaintance. She was obliged, for the sake of 
endurance, to limit her calls to certain hours 
of the day or week, and at many repeated in- 
tervals she was laid up by sickness for months 
together. As these periods of bodily infirm- 
ity did not affect her mind she utilized them 
to write some new works. 

The home at Barley Wood occupied by her- 
self and four sisters, witnessed the happy 
deaths of those sisters in the order of their 
ages, at about the seventy-fifth year of each. 

She was spared to the world which seemed 
to need her, and for whose welfare in tem- 
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porals and spirituals she was especially called 
and trained, some fifteen years longer, In 
the latter part of this period her mental per- 
ception of worldly affairs became somewhat 
clouded, but in spiritual things the mind was 
unimpaired. Her death-bed scene, which lasted 
about ten months, was one of serenity and 
peace and even of ‘‘triumph in Christ.’’ 

She died at Clifton in the eighty-ninth year 
of her age. 

LLOYD BALDERSTON. 


—— ial ——— 


From “The Spectator.” 
A ROYAL HEART. 
Ragged, uncomely, and old and grey, 
A woman walked in a Northern town, 
And through the crowd as she wound her way, 
One saw her loiter and then stoop down, 
Putting something away in her old torn gown. 
“You are hiding a jewel!” the watcher said. 
(Ah! that was her heart, had the truth been read!) 
“What have you stolen?” he asked again. 
Then the dim eyes filled with a sudden pain, 
And under the flickering light of the gas 
She showed him her gleaming. “Its broken 
glass.” 
She said: “I hae lifted it up frae the street 
To be oot 0’ the road o’ the bairnies’ feet!” 


Under the fluttering rags astir 

That was a royal heart that beat! 
Would that the world had more like her 

Smoothing the road for its bairnies’ feet! 

WILL H. OGILVIE. 

COMMUNION.—My child, it is not needful 
for thee to know much, or to do great things, 
it is only thatthou lovest Me. Tell me thy 
heart as thou tellest thy mother, it shall be 
well. 


Do not hesitate to ask Me for strength, for 


body, mind and mercies. 
things. 

Hast thou no joy to make known to Me, 
why dost thou not let me share! Let me know 
thy happiness, tell me what has happened to 
console thee. Bring me all thy failures, I 
will shew thee the cause of them. Hast thou 
trouble? who has caused thee pain, tell me all 
then thou wilt forget, and then I will bless 
thee. 

Tell me of the poor thou wouldst relieve, 
the sinner thou wouldst have converted, and 
those who are estranged from thee. Repeat 
to Me their names and after each name add 
what thou wouldst have me do for them. 
Ask much—ask much! because I love gener- 
ous souls who forget themselves for others. 
Tell me simply how proud thou art, how sen- 
sitive, egotistical and mean and indolent. 
Poor child, do not blush, there are in heaven 
many saints who had thy faults, they prayed 
to Me, their many faults were corrected. 

Poor child! Spin the flax of patience. 
Thou thinkest that answers come not. Yes! 
they come, sometimes thou knowest not how. 

My child, go now, take up thy work; be si- 
lent, humble, submissive, kind, and come back 
to-morrow. I shall have more blessings pre- 
pared for thee.—From the Latin of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Translated by a native of British 
India. 


I can give you all, 


Every temptation that is resisted, every 
noble aspiration that is encouraged, every 
sinful thought that is repressed, every bitter 
word that is withheld, adds its little item to 
the impetus of that great movement which is 
bearing humanity toward a richer life.—Anon. 


Institute for Colored Youth. 
An Address to all who may be interested in the 
Institute for Colored Youth, and to Friends 
generally. 


The Institute for Colored Youth has had 
more than sixty years of successful history. | 
During nearly all that time it has maintained 
a School of academic grade for the training of 
teachers and since 1885 an industrial depart- 
ment with opportunities for education in nine 
grades has been successfully operated. The 
original impulse for the work came from a be- 
quest in the will of Richard Humphreys. It 
is interesting to note that every recent ad- 
vance in industrial training for the negro was 
anticipated in the broad provisions of this 
original trust. Colored youth were to be in- 
structed ‘‘in school learning, in the various 
branches of the mechanic arts and trades and 
in agriculture in order to prepare, fit, and 
qualify them to act as teachers.” It is esti- 
mated that for several years past more than 
five thousand children have been in daily at- 
tendance during the school year where gradu- 
ates of the Institute have positions as teach- 
ers, so that the original design of the founda- 
tion has had large fulfillment. 

Since 1885 efforts have been constant to se- 
cure as large a proportion of industrial train- 
ing as possible for those who were preparing 
in the academic department for teaching. 
Such graduates as received this industrial 
training took more lucrative positions than the 
others, and several of them were instrumental 
in starting institutions or departments in these 
lines in the South. Our late highly esteemed 
principal, Fanny J. Coppin, was an ardent 
advocate of the extension of industrial training 
so as to be required of every aspirant to the 
teaching profession. Through her earnest ef- 
forts, opportunities in this direction were mul- 
tiplied. By much sacrifice she established a 
home for students from a distance so as to se- 
cure better control of them and to give them 
some training in the essentials of home-mak- 
ing. The limitations of city life were felt in 
all these efforts, but the fruit of her faithful- 
ness was very considerable and served in meas- 
ure to educate the Board to take the step that 
is now before them. 

In order to join her husband, Bishop Coppin, 
in a missionary effort in Africa, Fanny J. Cop- 
pin insisted upon resigning her position at the 
end of the school year 1902. After several 
months of careful study, of consultation with 
experts and of deliberation, the Board conclu- 
ded that the time was ripe to extend the nor- 
mal training work of the Institute to include 
all that is demanded by the highest type of a 
teacher for the colored race. This must em- 
brace shops, an opportunity for agriculture, a 
suitable home environment, and instructors of 
a rare order. To make the work most effect- 
ive a limited number of students only should 
be admitted and they should be those who have 
had good preliminary education and show some 
sign of the teaching gift. The present re- 
sources of the Institute are not equal to this 
expansion. They amount now to about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, but these 
funds should be kept intact as an endowment. 
A farm at Cheyney Station has been purchased 
and active efforts are now in progress to be in 
readiness for students by the Ninth Month, 
1903. Arich return for the funds invested 


| in this work during the past sixty years jg 


parent. It is most desirable that this 
should be increased in the future. The epg, 
ing industrial work in the city as well ag th 
normal! training should be sustained and ny. 
tured. The case is too plain for ar 

and Friends now as ever will know their duty 
in the matter. 

Fortunately the Board has secured one ¢ 
the ablest colored men in the country for pri, 
cipal of the normal department. Hugh y 
Browne is a graduate of Princeton, has studig 
at the University of Edinburg and in Germ. 
ny. For twelve years he taught suce 
in Washingten. For three years he hg 
charge of the summer school for teachers ¢ 
Hampton, Virginia, and last year he reo 
ized the Industrial School for Colored childre 
in Baltimore. In common with Booker 7 
Washington, who recommended him to us, 
feels that the greatest need of his race t 
is the properly trained teacher. He will glad. 
ly call on members of the Corporation and pre. 
sent the opportunities now open for help in car. 
rying out the project at Cheyney. 

As a matter of interest a copy of the appeal 
issued sixty-six years ago is appended. 


J. HENRY BARTLETT, 
Secretary of the Board, 
WALTER P. STOKES, 
Treasurer, 
217 Market St. 

Board of Managers.—George Vaux, Francis 
Stokes, George Vaux, Jr., Edward M. Wistar, 
Francis B. Gummere, Walter P. Stokes, Walter 
Smedley, George M. Warner, J. Henry Bartlett, 
Davis H. Forsythe, Alfred C. Elkinton, Davit 
G. Yarnall, Stanley R. Yarnall, Comly B 
Shoemaker, James G. Biddle. 

PHILADELPHIA, Fifth Month, 1887. 

Esteemed Friends:—A number of Friends 
whose attention has been directed to the neg- 
lected condition of the colored people an 
their descendants, and the propriety of making 
some measures which under the blessing d 
Divine Providence might tend to promote ther 
welfare and improvement, met in this city, 
and after a free interchange of sentiment uw 
ted in the opinion that the period had arrivel 
when it would be proper to make an effort fe 
the attainment of this object. At a subse 
quent meeting held Fourth Month 19th, 189), 
they adopted the following preamble and cot 
stitution which will explain the means 
which they propose to improve the situationd 
this destitute class of our fellowmen. 

Should such funds for the purpose be ptt 
cured it is designed to obtain a farm in th 
vicinity of this city where a portion of the day 
shall be spent by the children under the cat 
of suitable superintendents and teachers in at: 
quiring school learning and a part also in a 
ricultural and mechanical labor by which thes 
may be trained to industry and obtain a know! 
edge of some useful trade or business. 

Our valued friend, Richard Humphreys, late 
of this city, bequeathed a sum of money # 
trustees with the benevolent intention of pro 
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moting the establishment of such an institr§ 


tion; and although it is inadequate for carty- 
ing out the plan he had suggested, yet we fet 
assured that the benefit which it promises # 


confer on the African race will procure for ting; 


the cordial and liberal support of Friends. 
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—— 
When we consider the hardships and cruel- 
ties to which this people have been subjected 
fr two centuries, in which the whole country 
is implicated; that many of them labored to 
ote the comfort and interest of our ances- 

ors who held them in bondage, or made them 
jot very small compensation for their services; 
hat they and we are children of the same 
jaiversal Parent and alike the object of his 
and care, the claim they have upon our 
smpathies and aid, as a people torn from their 
ytivé soil by their oppressors, is strong and 
touching. The present appears to be a favor- 


able opportunity for uniting the energies of 
friends in the promotion and support of an 


wéertaking which holds out a rational and 
yell founded prospect of essentially benefiting 
the colored population by educating men in 
habits of industry and economy, imbuing their 
ninds with sound principles and useful knowl- 
edge, and thus preparing them to be helpful to 
each other and to become useful and peaceful 
citizens. 

At the meeting above alluded to the follow- 
ing Friends were appointed a Board of Mana- 
gers and were requeste) to use exertion to 
procure subscriptions in aid of this interesting 
encern. In pursuance of this object they 
sow solicit the co-operation of Friends in dif- 
erent mee ings in the country and respect- 
fully request thee to bring the subject before 
the notice of Friends of your Preparative 
Meeting in order that such measures may be 
taken as will give to each of your members 
the vpportunity of contributing to this benev- 
olent undertaking. 

Any sums collected with the names of the 
subseribers and the amount. subscribed by 
them respectively may be remitted to the 
Treasurer, Charles Roberts, 174 Arch Street, 
or to any of the managers. 

Offcers—Charles Roberts, Treasurer; Sam’! 
Mason, Jr., Secretary. 

Managers —Benjamin Cooper, George Wil- 
liams, Philip Garrett, Thomas Evans, Blakey 
Sharpless, John G. Hoskins, William Biddle, 
Caspar Wistar, Stephen P. Morris, Marmaduke 
(. Cope, Joseph Scattergood, Mordecai L. 
Dawson. 

On behalf and by direction of the Board of 
Managers. 


(Signed) MARMADUKE C. COPE. 


For 
THE POTTER. 
“Go to the potter’s house and hear my words,” 
The clay awaits thy glance, thy wonder glare, 
The formless lump springs to comely shape, 
And sovereign skill its moulding hand displays. 
So let my limpid being passive shine, 
Beneath the touch of regal plastic helm, 
My hand-lamp claims a share of flaming throne, 
Charged with the beams of overwhelming sway. 
H. T. MILLER. 


“ THE FRIEND.” 


BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


History has been fruitful of good only in 
80 far as it has been the result of the harmo- 
nous action and reaction of two poles,—the 
life of the individual and that of the commu- 
nity. The consciousness of the race resides 
oly in individuals; but does reside in them 
i proportion as the true collective conscious- 
tess Of mankind is revealedin them. All that 
8 great takes it rise from [i. e. in] the individ- 
wal, but only in proportion as he offers up his 
iMividual self to the whole.— Bunsen. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
A PRIVATE COMMUNICATION. 
“And he said privately, Blessed are the eyes which see 
the things which ye see,” etc. (Luke x: 23.) 
Am I a babe beneath the Father’s eye, 
Has the recording angel marked my name? 
Thy sov’ran choice has put on pavement pure 
My feet, to stand and mark the mighty wave 
Of rising grace from life’s eternal sea! 
From eyes of kingly men thou didst withhold, 
Denied the deep desires of holy seers, 
Kept back the gold of life from reverend thought, 
And poured before my humble gaze the store 
Of deep dominion and of lofty praise! 
Bereft of dismal shreds of pride of life, 
I plead, why didst thou stamp me for thine own? 
O secret most profound, no sequel yet, 
And “ Father, even so,” my life-long song! 
H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


Items Concerning the Society. 

There is an indefinable quality arising out of 
long dependence upon inward strength, and a free- 
dom from the priestly or professional elements in 
religious life, which, if we may venture to say so, 
has, among all its many weaknesses, given the 
Quaker his full force.—Present Day Papers. 


Being willing to lay all at his feet, we shall be 
shown what the Lord would have us do. Surely 
this ig not will-worship, with which we are abund- 
antly supplied at this time. Will not the Guide 
be forsaken when we go on of ourselves?—Cor- 
respondent. 


General Booth is reported to have once said of 
us: “ Ye were a spiritual people, ye are a natural 
people.” 

Another fears that “instead of walking by faith 
we have been walking by sight, just as any pru- 
dent business man of the world would do in his 
ordinary business. We once insisted that the Lord's 
business is not like any other business. The busi- 
ness methods of the world will merely build up a 
worldly establishment without spiritual life and 
power.” 

“Friends (Quakers): This sect, once so important 
in Pennsylvania, where it was brought by William 
Penn, seems to be going or to have gone out of 
fashion or out of business. Their peculiar dress 
and speech are rarely seen or heard nowadays. They 
issue eight periodicals, of which four appear weekly, 
but none gets credit for issuing so many as five 
thousand copies.” Thus speaks Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co’s pamphlet on “The Religious Press,” considered 
from the advertiser’s standpoint. 

While this is but a mild sample of what can be 
read regularly in local papers in many parts of 
our country, in news of meetings under our name, 
we need at times to have such statements set be- 
fore us as warnings of what an easy drifting on 
our own part may lead us into :— 

“A profitable [Quarterly] meeting was held on 
Saturday, with H S as leader, a business 
meeting following. In the evening there was a 

meeting, and after the business part was 
dispensed with, a programme of music, reading 
and recitations was given. On Sunday morning 
Rev. R—— R—— gave a scholarly discourse and 
was listened to by a large audience.” 
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Notes from Others. 


I believe that in the adoption of the philosophy 
of the religion of Jesus Christ as a practical creed 
for the conduct of business lies the easiest and 
speediest solution of those industrial difficulties 
which are exciting the minds of men to-day, and 
leading many to think that the crisis of govern- 
ment is at hand.—Carroll D. Wright. 


The Christian thinks that the ministerial break- 
downs are not the fault of Providence or the re- 
sult of response to the true calls of duty, but 
follow individual imprudence or over-zealous ac- 
tivity, or personal disregard of duly consulting 
God. It says: “The renewal of strength is prom- 
ised in Isaiah xl: 31; and Caleb’s testimony at 
eighty-five was that he felt his powers as vigorous 
as they had been at forty. The root of the matter 
lies in the question, Upon whom does the ministry 
really and continually wait? If, like Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, he goes only where God sends him, speak- 
ing only when, and where, and what God commands 
him, he may expect the continued supply of the 
everlasting strength of God. Under these condi- 
tions he will do God's work, and breakdowns will 
become impossible.” Whether one wholly endorses 
this opinion or not, he should exercise great care 
of his health, husband his strength as much as 
possible, and show good judgment as to time, 
place and extent of work, if he is to live long and 
enjoy physical comfort and vigor in God’s service. 

The Christian World of London states that 
trumpets and drums to supplement the organ are 
creeping into the Church of England service. St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, owns a pair of kettle drums, 
and these, with trumpets and trombones are used 
to emphasize passages in the chanted Psalms and 
in the canticles and anthems. 


The Russian peasantry openly maintains that 
Father John of Kronstadt is the Christ, and the 
good priest has been compelied to go among them 
at Kostroma to put a stop to the growth of a sect 
which was being founded to worship him. Portraits 
of Father John are frequently used as ikons and 
are greatly venerated. 


CHINESE CHRISTOPHOBIA.—The chief obstacle to 
the spread of Christianity in China is due, I be- 
lieve, not to any especial dislike of it as an im- 
ported religion, but a fear and an objection to 
certain foreign concomitants which, because of a 
mistaken point of view, are regarded by mission- 
aries as essentials. “Christophobia” is due not 
only to Chinése hardness of heart, but also to the 
methods by which the message of “ Peace on earth 
and good will to men” has been presented to them. 

The missionary tells the Chinese that they need 
the Gospel above and beyond anything else, but 
he supplements this announcement with the idea 
that a Chinaman cannot be a Christian unless his 
Christianity finds expression in exactly the same 
forms and observances that it would in the land 
from which the missionary has emigrated. The 
missionary does not stop with the statement that 
the Chinaman is a non-believer in Christianity. 
He goes a step farther and calls the Chinaman a 
“ heathen.” 

The conversion of a “ heathen” to Christianity 
means much more than it would in the case of an 
American. A Chinaman must not only experience 
a “ change of heart,” he must also undergo a com- 
plete revolution of opinions and sentiments. He 
can no longer venerate his ancestors and pray be- 
fore their tablets that he may keep unsullied the 
honored name they have left him. In other words, 
in order to become a Christian according to mis- 
sionary standards, a Chinaman must be denation- 
alized. In sentiment he must become a foreigner. 
And naturally enough his “heathen ™ countrymen 
who still love their country and reverence their 
ancestors do not like the denationalizing process. 
—-Francis H. Nichols, in the Atlantic Monthly. 










Milford H. Lyon says in the Advance: “If the 
authority and spirit of Jesus were as dominant as it 
ought to be in every church, the factions and criti- 
cisms and jealousies that are so often glaringly 
evident would have to cease.” 


Joseph Parker used to say that “The house-top 
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has now superseded the hearthstone.” Private life, 
he thought, had quite disappeared and life was now 
but a variety of “the open air treatment.” 

He also used to say that his library, or study, 
was in underground trains, on omnibuses, in tea- 
shops, at churches, stations, receptions, meetings, 
jubilees, and sick beds and many other places where 
his work calied him. 


That of “fire chaplain” is a newly created office 
in Brooklyn. The chaplains attend all second 
alarm fires, visit the different companies, and min- 
ister to sick and injured firemen. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States—A bill H. R. 15345 was passed by the 
House of Representatives at its former session to promote 
the efficiency of the militia, which it describes as consist- 
ing of every able-bodied male citizen within the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five years in the United States. Dur- 
ing the present session of Congress this has been discussed 
in the Senate at different times. On the 14th inst, the 
following amendment was offered by Senator Beveridge, 
of Indiana: 

“‘ Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to require or compel any member of any religious organ- 
ization whose creed forbids its members to participate in 
war in any form. and whose religious convictions are 
against war or participation therein, in accordance with 
the creed of said religious organization, to serve in the 
militia or any other armed or volunteer force under the 
jurisdiction and authority of the United States.” 

Several Senators favored the adoption of this amend- 
ment, among whom was Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
who said: “It seems to me we ought to meet the impor- 
tant question of the right of conscience in the proper 
way, and in the way in which it has been met in the 
United States from the beginning of the Government of 
the United States, to wit: That persons belonging to re- 
ligious bodies who have conscientious scruples against 
military service shall not be compelled to violate their 
conscience. It seems to me the proper place for that, 
the righteous thing to do,is in the act of Congress, where 
we define the persons who shall be compelled by the 
United States to do that service.” 

This amendment was adopted, and the bill was passed. 
It afterwards passed the House of Representatives with 
the Senate amendments. 

John Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America and director of the recent strike in the anthra- 
cite regions, has issued a circular letter to the miners 
urging them to exert every means to increase the produc- 
tion of coal. 

There are 373 collieries, including washeries, in the 
anthracite coal regions. These collieries and washeries 
are operated and controlled by 130 different companies 
and firms. Some of the larger coal companies buy the 
output of the smaller operators, but the larger proportion 
of the coal mined by the individual operators is sold 
through their own agencies. Many of the individual op- 
erators are disposed to sell their coal at the highest prices 
obtainable, and a wide difference in prive is thus produced 
in different places. 

President Baer, of the Reading Railway Co., recently 
stated that: “‘ The companies I represent do not believe 
that it is just to the public to take advantage of the 
temporary scarcity of coal to increase the price. In 
general, it is true that the seller has a right to get the 
highest market price for his goods, but this rule ought to 
be modified as to food and fuel in times of great distress, 
when a decent respect for the necessities of mankind 
should restrain the seller from taking-more than a normal, 
legitimate profit.” 

Among the serious results of the scarcity of coal is 
the crowding of the hospitals, which in this city are said 
to have more inmates than ever before, the recent cold 
weather having greatly increased the sufferings of the 
infirm and poor. 

The duty on coal of 67 cents per ton has been repealed 
by an act of Congress, which was approved by the Presi- 
dent on the 15th inst. 

The Anthracite Commission, sitting in Philadelphia, has 
continued to hear testimony upon various points connected 
with the mining of coal. 

A dispatch from Lockport, N. Y., of the 15th, says: 
Several prominent independent steel manufacturers of the 
country to-day witnessed a test of the new process of 
making steel direct from ore in an electric furnace. It | 
is claimed that the process saves 33 per cent. in fuel and | 
nine-tenths in power. 

“Dried potatoes ” is the name of a new product which , 


is said to have been prepared by the South Carolina agri- 
cultural experiment station. The potatoes are boiled, 
peeled and evaporated in a cannery, and will remain in 
perfect condition for years. The preserved potato be- 
comes fit for eating after being soaked in warm water 
for an hour. 

It is stated that a stone slab in Henry Marr’s farm, near 
Columbus, Ind., marks the centre of population in the 
United States, as fixed by the last census. 

A dispatch from Boston, says: Representatives of the 
American Telephone Company have conducted successful 
experiments utilizing rails for wire, on the Dedham branch 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Tele- 
phones were placed in the stations at Roslindale, Highland 
and Dedham and connected with the rails. No difficulty 
whatever was experienced in talking except when trolley 
cars crossed an overhead bridge. 

A herd of 114,000 head of cattle, belonging to certain 
cattle owners in the Indian Territory, has lately been 
driven out of that country {nto Oklahoma, on account of 
the refusal of the owners to pay a tax of 25 cents per 
head to the Chickasaw tribe of Indians. Twenty-six mem- 
bers of the Indian Police Department were engaged in 
this work. 

A dispatch from Austin, Texas, says: Several of the 
largest ranches in Texas, aggregating more than 3,000,- 
000 acres and including one 1,000,000 acre ranch, are to 
be divided into small farming tracts and placed under ir- 
rigation. Four companies have been organized to lay out 
town sites on these ranches, build and operate extensive 
systems of irrigation and carry on the development work. 

There are, in the United States, according to the last 
census, 126 women plumbers, 45 women plasterers, 167 
women bricklayers and stonemasons, 241 women paper 
hangers, 1,759 women painters and glaziers and 545 
women carpenters and joiners. 

A despatch from Albany, N. Y., says: In a report to 
the Legislature, Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, says that, despite the ruling of 
his predecessors that the practice of reading the Bible 
in the public schools is a violation of the Constitution, he 
will not stop such reading providing there is no sectarian 
teaching accompanying it. He says that at present ex- 
tracts from the Bible are read without comment in 
every public school in New York city, while in the rest 
of the State it is not generally done, and this fact led to 
the presentation of a discussion on the subject. 

There were 498 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 44 less than the pre- 
vious week and 81 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 282 were males and 216 females; 
48 died of consumption of the lungs; 99 of inflammation 
of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 5 of diphtheria; 
19 of cancer; 24 of apoplexy; 19 of typhoid fever; 2 of 
scarlet fever, and 2 of small pox. 

FoREIGN. — Minister Conger has informed the State 
Department at Washington that the Chinese Government 
has declared its inability to pay the indemnity under 
present conditions on a gold basis, and it has suggested 
that if the Powers insist on such payment China be per- 
mitted to collect the import duties in gold. This would 
mean a practical doubling of the customs receipts. It 
is felt at Washington that the only logical solution of 
the problem is a submission of the matter to The Hague 
Tribunal, as has already been proposed by China. 

A dispatch from London of the 14th says: The daily 
marches of London’s vast army of unemployed is fol- 
lowed with a growing uneasiness among merchants and 
shopkeepers. Lately more than 2,000 unemployed men 
marched through the streets, headed, followed and flanked 
by police. Many shopkeepers, alarmed at the cries, put up 
their shutters while the parade was passing. 

Much suffering has lately been caused by the cold 
weather in England, and for the first time in many years 
the river Thames is frozen Ver. 

Prof. Niels Finsen, of Copenhagen, announces that since 
his discovery of the light cure treatment of lupus, about 
800 sufferers have been wholly or partly cured by that 
method. 

At the present day, it is stated, there are 250,000,000 
Mussulmans in the world. The Christian population is 
put at 447,000,000. 

A despatch from Berlin says: Dr. Schrader, at Han- 
over, has perfected an instrument that measures the 
time elapsing in the reaction of the sensorium after 
mental exertion. The principle upon which it is based 
is that mental work produces a fatigue of the nerve cen- 
tres. The measurement of fatigue during class room 
work generally shows that history makes but a slight 
call on the mental powers. Geometry and Latin are 
far more exhausting. During the study of Latin the 
nerve-power is reduced one-quarter and the memory ap- 
pears to suffer greatly. 

Two new steamships for the Cunard Line have been 
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ordered to be ready for use in the Sixth Month 1905. 
They are to cost about $6,250,000 eacl. oe 
The Marconi Wireless Telegraphy Co. of Canada 
been organized at Montreal, which acquires all the Prop. 

erty of the Marconi Co. in Canada. 

An earthquake shock was felt in Mexico City og the 
13th instant, and in other places in the southern part of 
Mexico, causing considerable alarm. 

A despatch from Stockholm of the 15th says: Dy 
tressing accounts of the famine in Northern Sweden, ». 
ports of which have been prevalent for some wa 
continue to come, and it now appears that the Situation 
is as critical as that which confronts the peasant iy 
Finland. About 70,000 persons are affected by the failure 
of crops, and the starving people are eating pine bark 
which is dried, ground to powder, mixed with stewed Ice. 
land moss, and made into a kind of famine bread, The 
famine area extends from the sixty-first to the sizty. 
seventh degree north latitude and from the Gulf of Both. 
nia and the Russian border far into the interior. 

It is estimated that the expenditure of about $6,300. 
000 will be necessary to save the population from deci. 
mation. Thus far about $200,000 has been subscribed, 
of which sum over $12,500 was sent by Swedes in the 
United States. 

Professor William Dunbar, of St. Paul, Minn., now head 
of the Hygienic Institute at Hamburg, announces in (er. 
many that a toxine made of serum taken from rabbits is 
an effective cure for hay fever. 
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NOTICES. 


Notice. — The sub-committee (Caln Quarter) of the 
Yearly Meeting’s committee, have appointed a meeting 
for Divine worship to be held at the home of William §, 
Gibbons in Coatesville, Pa., at 3 o’clock First-day after. 
noon, the 25th instant. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 250 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 1 14x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wo. F. WIcKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Ps. 

FRIENDS’ WESTERN District Dorcas Society.— Ata 
stated meeting of the Society held Twelfth Mo. 31st, 1902, 
it was decided to make a special appeal to each member 
and contributor, and Friends generally, for money to aid 
the poor women employed by the Society to obtain coal 
during this season of scarcity. The proper distribution 
of the fund thus obtained will be decided upon at a futur 
meeting of members. 

It is hoped that a generous response will be madea 
once, so as to relieve a great deal of suffering. 

Ema M. SHINN, President. 
Aice C LETCHWORTH, Secy. 
Mary H. BIDDLE, Treas., 
1429 Arch St. 


Diep, on the tenth of Ninth Month, 1902, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age, at his residence near Jericho, Ind 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, a minister and elder of White River 
Monthly Meeting and Jericho Particular Meeting of Friends. 
Another standard bearer of the doctrine and principles d 
the Society of Friends hath been called to his reward, 
and we can adopt the language, “‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of ty 
Lord.” 

——, on the twenty-fourth of Tenth Month, 1902, 
WiL.iAM H. REID, in the sixty-second year of his age;4 
member of New Garden Monthly and West Grove Partiet 
lar Meeting. He was just and upright in all his dealing 
with his fellow man, loved mercy, and walked humbly. 
In his sudden removal we mourn the loss of a devote 
husband, affectionate father and kind brother. We trast 
our loss is his everlasting gain. 

——,, at her residence in Philadelphia, First Month 4th, 
1903, RACHEL S. Maris, widow of Edward Maris, M.D. 
in the seventy-first year of her age, a member of tt 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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